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ing up the city and whose faith and works were the foundation 
upon which it now stands. 

His long life of eighty-eight years covered the whole span 
of the real development of the middle west. Here at its very 
center he learned the lessons that enabled him to meet the 
rapidly changing conditions as they came and pluck from 
them success. He was the friend and contemporary of 
Abraham Lincoln and the galaxy of great men who made 
Illinois conspicuous in the past. Out of the experiences of 
his youth and the achievements of his manhood have grown 
the things that made his life a real and living factor in the 
growth of the community that he has served so well for so 
many years. 



JUDGE MERRITT W. PINCKNEY. 

Judge Merritt Willis Pinckney, friend of Chicago chil- 
dren, died at his home, 5758 Kenwood Avenue, Chicago, June 
7, 1920. 

Death was not unexpected. The judge has been seriously 
ill for some time. He was forced to leave the bench about 
two weeks ago when a cold developed into tonsilitis. An in- 
fection of the mouth caused a fresh attack of kidney trouble, 
from which he had suffered intermittently during twenty 
years. 

Merritt W. Pinckney was born at Mt. Morris, Ogle 
County, Illinois, on December 12, 1859, and received his edu- 
cation at the Rock River seminary of which his father, Daniel 
J. Pinckney, was president. His mother was Margaret C. 
Hitt. In 1881 he was graduated from Knox College at Gales- 
burg, 111., and in 1883 graduated from the Union College of 
Law with the degree of LL. B., being valedictorian of his 
class. 

On July 24, 1885, he married Miss Mary Van Vechten of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, after having been admitted to the Illinois 
bar. 
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He later came to Chicago and became a partner in the 
firm of Pinckney & Tatge. In March, 1905, he 'was appointed 
state inheritance tax attorney. In June of the same year he 
was nominated to succeed Edward F. Dunne, afterward gov- 
ernor of Illinois, was later elected on the Circuit bench, and 
remained on the bench until his recent illness forced him to 
absent himself. 

Fbiend of Children. 

For eight years, 1908 to 1916, he presided over the 
juvenile courts and his work there, his unflagging zeal in be- 
half of Chicago childhood made him a national figure. His 
theory of conducting the juvenile court was *'aid and not 
punishment'' for the child delinquent. 

He was a member of the Chicago Athletic Club, the 
Chicago Bar, the Illinois Bar and the American Bar Associa- 
tions, of the Hamilton Club, and of the Illinois State His- 
torical Society. 

As the head of the juvenile court. Judge Pinckney be- 
came a world-wide figure. Approximately 50,000 delinquent 
and dependent children came before him. Ever he was the 
counselor and the friend of the boys and the girls who had 
been wayward. 

Laid Blame on Fathers. 

*' Blame for the delinquency of children lies chiefly at the 
door of the fathers," he said on one occasion, when his court 
had been under criticism. He once advocated whippings for 
fathers whose children came into his court as a result of some 
juvenile crime. On another occasion Judge Pinckney asserted 
that 82 per cent of delinquent cases resulted from parental 
neglect or incompetency. 

Early in his career as judge he eliminated as far as pos- 
sible the outward semblance of justice as being synonymous 
with solemnity. When a child was brought before him, he 
was not the imperious judge. He came down from his bench 
and talked to the child as a friend. He consistently stood for 
private hearings, believing that the court atmosphere was 
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destructive to a real miderstaiidiiig resulting between the 
child and himself. 

Urged Farm for Boys. 

Judge Pinckney always was in the vanguard of corrective 
measures for delinquent children. He was active in his efforts 
to secure legislation looking tpward the betterment of the 
wards of his court. He advocated the purchase of a large 
farm where delinquent boys could be sent. 

**Buy a large farm — ^the bigger the better — and let the 
boys plant potatoes, corn, cabbage, anything. Just keep their 
little minds busy,*' he said. 



TRIBUTE TO JUDGE PINCKNEY 

In the Chicago Evening Post, June 10, 1920. 

By Miss McCauley. 



Today Judge Merritt W. Pickney, a son of Illinois and a 
friend of struggling humanity, was laid to rest in the country 
cemetery at Mount Morris, in Ogle county. Near by sleep his 
father and mother, grandparents and great-grandparents, 
who came to the prairie lands in the early days to redeem 
them from the wilderness. Above his grave the ancient trees 
of the grove wave their branches and play with shifting lights 
and shadows, and beyond the hedge Ue the broad com fields 
of Illinois that he loved when a farmer lad. 

Every good man treasures the inheritance of his parent- 
age, and looking back on that boyhood it is possible to trace 
the influences which fostered the honesty and breadth of 
character that faced the world without fear; the rugged man- 
hood kindred to that of Abraham Lincoln, the love of the open 
country, and the hunger for good books and friends by the 
family fireside, and a passionate sympathy for the misguided, 
the neglected and the oppressed. 

His father, Prof. Daniel J. Pinckney, a scholar of the fine 
old school of classical and liberal learning, came from New 
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York state to teach at the Methodist Eock River seminary, of 
which later he became president. In those early days Mount 
Morris was a center of culture in Illinois. In the early '50s 
the migration from Maryland brought the family of Samuel 
Merritt Hitt, Methodists, who could no longer tolerate the in- 
justice of slave holing. They left the fertile hills of Mary- 
land near the Antietam, long before the civil war, to become 
citizens of the hopeful free state of Illinois. They came in 
their carriages, driving herds of cattle before them, with a 
wealth of possessions in their covered wagons, some of their 
colored people following, rejoicing in their new-found free- 
dom. And, inspired by the best that Maryland had given 
them, the pioneers built homes in Ogle county, laying the 
corner-stones of agricultural prosperity in the farms they 
tilled for their own and seeking an education for their sons 
and daughters at Rock River seminary. Mount Morris, and 
wherever the red schoolhouse had an open book. 

Young Margaret Hitt was the favored pupil of Prof. 
Daniel J. Pinckney. Her father died and her brothers had 
gone to war to fight at Shiloh and to win honors in the army 
of the west. So it was well that Prof. Pinckney had won his 
young wife and went to live on a farm near Mount Morris, 
where with his aging mother-in-law and her venerable mother, 
remarkable women of the pioneer days, there was hospitality 
that is yet remembered in tales that are told. 

It was here that Merritt W. Pinckney was born. And by 
the open fire place he read Latin at his father's knee and 
poetry with his mother and learned garden lore from his 
grandparents and farming in the holidays away from school. 

The colored women and men who had been freed from 
slavery by Samuel Hitt reared their families and served many 
years with the pioneers. And in this broad household of gen- 
erous aims, with no distinction between rich and poor, with 
the leaders of the state, of all classes and creeds, coming and 
going, the young citizen grew to manhood and prepared for 
that nobler work among the children of the city streets, the 
forgotten and neglected. 
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Judge Merritt W, Pinckney brought an open mind re- 
garding the rights of childhood to his bench in the Juvenile 
court. He comprehended the child mind, he understood the 
shattered family under city conditions, he saw the influences 
sending the child to the temptations of city streets, and his 
heart was stirred at the futility of laws to protect the weak 
and the vast waste of life in the tide of the change from old 
traditions to the new stress of industrial demands. 

Keeping unsullied his ideals of womanhood, Judge Pinck- 
ney upheld laws for the protection of women and girls. He 
was severe in demanding duty from careless parents, punish- 
ing a father as responsible for an erring daughter or a son. 
He was tender in turning the wayward back to the straight 
path. He was intimate with the work of his assistants, who 
were inspired by the lofty purposes which dominated the 
service he gave to his profession. His methods, closely ob- 
served by Juvenile protective associations and juvenile 
courts, revolutionized the law and have brought a sense of 
guardianship and aid in the care of child life and the educa- 
tion of parental responsibility. His early associations with 
the children of black men in slavery bred a deep interest in 
the future of the race and their rights as American citizens. 

To grasp in its entirety the life work of Judge Pinckney, 
one must follow the records of his times. But who can count 
the many unremembered little deeds of kindness he scattered 
day by day? 

He lived for citizenship and not for himself alone. He 
loved his home and family life and wholesome sports out of 
doors. He kept unsullied the heart of the boy who had aspired 
to emulate the eaglets flight toward the clouds above the 
temple of the white pine forest which he haunted near his 
home. 

His companionship lives after him in the memory of his 
friends, and his earnest endeavor for children and the 
neglected bears rich fruit in better laws and the clearer under- 
standing of what is right among those who follow in his steps. 



